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IMCAMINY 


By S. G. BWolbson. 


R. W. T. STEAD is busy explain- 
ing the strange phenomena that 
have appeared in Carmine Villa. 
I am free to confess that I know 


nothing about these things and at the 
moment do not care. If some ghost 


lounges up against me ina graveyard at 
midnight I shall be prepared to modify 
my views and to betray an interest in 
the subject which at the pre- 
sent time I cannot pretend to. 
But the persistence of life after 
death is present in the minds of 
most of us. If you sit round 
the club fire of an evening with 
a dozen other men—artists, 
journalists, lawyers, merchants, 
or what not—and raise the 
question hardly one will deny 
that life continues after death. 
Further, a very small propor- 
tion will deny that those who 
have crossed the Styx may con- 
trive ways and means of signal- 
ling their continued conscious- 
ness to their friends on this side. 

The evidence, so far as I 
know, is quite inconclusive. 
The Psychical Research Society 
has some hard nuts to crack, 
but, upon the other hand, the 
Spiritualists have as yet nothing 
definite. At most they only 


possess a working hypothesis. Batis 


The Man who Did Not Know 
he was Dead. 


| have heard many uncanny 

stories in my time, warranted 
to set me thinking furiously. 
Here, for example, is the story 
and a true story at that—of a man who 
was dead and did not know it. A friend 
of mine in the midlands had a nephew. 
This nephew had a friend. They were 
hearty young fellows, and in a spirit of 


adventure went to sea together. They 
sailed to Rio happy and expectant. Now 


it happens that my friend’s wile is a 
medium. Please do not ask me what are 
the qualities that constitute a medium 
because I cannot tell you. In the general 
way, | presume, a medium is so nervously 
organised that the spirits can beat a tattoo 
on some nerve plexus to the consternation 
of unbelievers. Well, the ship in due 
course arrived at Rio, and equally in due 
course (this always happens) there was an 
epidemic of yellow fever. The nephew’s 
friend caught the yellow jack, died, and 
was buried—all unknown to his friends in 
this country. A few days later in the 
middle of the night my friend’s wife woke 
from her slumber telling her husband that 
there was some message to deliver. Then 
the dead young man spoke through the 
living medium. He said, “ Please cable 
the authorities ; they think I am dead ; 
they have put me in a great, big box and 
have buried me.” 

My friend cabled out and was informed 
that the young man had undoubtedly died 


of yellow fever and had been buried. 
Clearly he did not know that he was 
dead. 


The Phantom Mastiff. 

Ryery family of any importance—and 
we are all highly connected, aren't 

we ? — believes that Providence takes 


of an American gentleman. 
ink, some months ago became paralysed 
consequence that he was unable to move about, and serious thoughts were enter- 
tained of putting him out of his misery by a painless death. 
however, apart from his fondness for the dog, recognised: that something might 
be done by means of which the dog could get about, 
the ingenious little pram made which, as is seen in the above photograph, is 
harnessed to the spaniel, enabling him to move about with almost as much alacrity 
his daily perambulations in the 
great deal of excitement although the dog himself is 


as his four-footed fellows. 
public streets cause a 


especial care of its members. My family, 
anyhow, has always gone nap on provi- 
dential protection. In proof thereof I 
would tell this story. I had a great-aunt 
who was of a masculine turn of mind. 
She not only farmed her own land but 
went to market and sold her produce, 
haggling with the best of them. On one 
occasion her trap was broken so she drove 


The accompanying photograph represents Higgins, a cocker spaniel, the property 


Needless to say 


entirely unconcerned at the comment he arouses 


to market with a neighbouring farmer, 
returning in the late dusk with a bag of 
gold, the proceeds of her industry (industry 
is a characteristic of our family). Her 
house stood back from the main road 
about 200 yd. To save her farmer friend 
trouble she alighted on the main road, 
taking a short cut over a stile, thence 
across a small field to a rustic bridge 
which spanned a little river. On the 
other side of the bridge was a hedge 
through which my aunt would have to 
pass before reaching her house. ‘This is 
fearfully involved, I fear, but you must 
try to picture the scene or you will not 
realise how Providence was on the qui 
vive. The farmer said, “ Good night” ; my 
aunt got over the stile, and to her surpr ise 
was met by a great mastiff dog. She 
had never seen the animal before nor did 
she know of anybody possessing such a 
creature. The mastiff walked solemnly 
beside her as she crossed the field, kept 
her company over the bridge, and as she 
was about to pass through the hedge 
suddenly sprang in front, “and the next 
thing my aunt heard was the gurgling 
sound of a man who was choking. And so it 
was. A man was waiting behind the hedge 
with an ugly-looking ‘bludgeon, but the 
dog settled “his hash, ‘and my aunt saved 
her money and improved her piety. The 
dog disappeared and was never seen or 
heard of aca. 


The Incumbent’s Dreamand the Tees Moor. 


Now for a. clerical experience. <A 
new incumbent had settled in a 
little vicarage on one of the Yorkshire 
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Higgins, who by the by is named after a well-known 
in his hind legs, with 


Higgins’s owner, 


and as a result he has had 
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moors. He went to bed one night and 
hada strange dream. He dreamt that he 
heard the house bell ring, and on going 
downstairs two men asked him instantly 
to proceed to a certain house three miles. 
off to administer the last rites to a dying 
woman of great age. It was a bright 
moonlight night and a three-mile walk 
was agreeable enough. He could clearly 
distinguish the faces of his two 
companions, who were silent 
and saturnine. Finally they 
left the main track, striking 
across a rugged country quite 
unfamiliar to the clergyman. 
At length they reached a lonely 
house, the clergyman being 
shown upstairs into what he 
assumed to be the bedroom of 
the dying woman. Instantly 
the men set upon him and he 
found himself fighting for dear 
life. 

At this point in the dream 
he awoke and began to wonder 
what he had had for supper. 

He had not been awake five 
minutes, having hardly decided 
whether his supper had been 
harmless or not, when actually 
the bell did ring. Dressing 
quickly he opened the door, and 
lo and behold there were the 
very two men of whom lie had 
dreamt. They told him of an 
old woman who was dying and 
who wanted his services. 

What was he to do—believe 
in his dream and forget his 
sacred office? He asked them 
to wait a few minutes and 
withdrew to another room, 
where he debated with himself 
what should be done. There was no 
friend near and time was pressing. The 


the 


obligations of his office weighed too 
heavily upon him to be ignored. So 
off he trudged with the two men. [very 


detail of the dream journey was now 
realised in fact. He noted the same 
points in the landscape, wondering in a 
far-off sort of way whether he should 
see them again. He came to the thicket 
surrounding the house ; he passed through 
the door, which was left ajar; he was 
shown up the staircase exactly as before 
into the room as he had seen it in his 
dream, but this time a dying woman lay 
there in her bed anxiously waiting for 
spiritual consolation. His duties done 
the two men led him downstairs into a 
homely kitchen, gave him some refresh- 
ment, walked back with him to the vicar-~ 
age, and solemnly thanked him for his 
timely aid. 

This story ought to be told on April 1. 
You have been swindled out of your 
dénouement, haven’t you?) But who am I 
that I should engage in fiction ? 

There is, however, a sequel. One day 
the bishop passed that way. After lunch 
the bishop and the incumbent fell to 
swapping experiences (they do it in every 
trade), and in this manner the bishop 
knew that he was being entertained by an 
angel. So it came about that a little 
later on when a good fat living was avail- 
able the bishop remembered the man 
away out on the lone moor and gave him 
promotion because his sense of duty was 
greater than his dread of the weird and 
the fearsome. 
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The Amorous Major and the Charming 
Ghost, 

OU will not believe this story. I 
know ; nevertheless, it is a draft 
upon your credulity which must 
be honoured, for it is true. When 

I say true, you must understand that the 
literary trimmings do not count. But 
without the literary trimmings the Editor 
might not pay me. 

It was told to me by 
a lady who could not 
possibly romance if she 
tried. She is a_respect- 
able member of society, 
I:nglish to the backbone, 
much more competent at 
mixi! g Christmas puddings 
in October than cultivat- 
ing the imagination. One 
afternoon she visited some 
friends who lived in a 
house on the edge ol 
Wimbledon Common. She 
was to stay for tea and 
dinner. On entering the 
house she ran upstairs to 
one of the bedrooms to 
remove her hat and jacket. 
On coming out of the room 
she noticed a charming girl 
pass along the gallery that 
ran round the first floor as 
though she, too, had just 
taken off her things. On 
entering the drawing-room 
my friend said to one of 
the daughters :— 

‘“Who is the pretty girl 
I saw upstairs?” 


The daughter seemed 
embarrassed and turned the 
question off with a laugh. 

“One of mother’s 
friends, I expect,’ she 
said. 

In the drawing-room 


sat a major, well groomed. 
about forty-five years of 
age, and apparently greater 
at a boudoir adventure than 
on the stricken field. Tea- 
time passed as it always 
does in Suburbia, six o’clock came, half- 
past six, seven, and still the major sat on. 
It was clear that he had come to stay. 

“You will dine with us?” finally 
asked the hostess. 

“ With pleasure,” said the major. 

When next the servant entered she was 
told to set an extra cover. 

“Two extra covers have been set, 
madam,” came the reply; ‘one for the 
major and another for his lady.” 

Again a look of embarrassment crossed 
the faces of the mother and her two 
daughters, and nothing more was said. 

At last it was dinner-time, and the 
major took in my friend. After the soup 
the major’s curiosity could stand the strain 
no longer. 

“Please, Mrs. Williams, tell me,’ 
he, “where is that pretty girl?”’ 

“Aha!” said my friend. “So you 
were waiting for the pretty girl, were vou, 
major?” 

“Well,” said he, “ 
point upon it, I was.” 

A laugh went round the table—not a 
very hearty laugh—but the major was 
not to be denied. 


said 


not to put too fine a 
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“Have you locked her up in the 
bedroom for being naughty ?”’ he asked. 

Then Mrs. Williams owned up. 

“The fact is,” said she, “we have 
heard of this visitor, but none of us has 
ever seen her. Theservants have seen her, 
and our friends, but we never do.”’ 

** Well,” said the major, “I want to see 
the lady again.” 


He felt his left hand suddenly gripped by a cold, clammy hand 


The party broke up about eleven 
o'clock. The major was putting on his 
overcoat when the ghostly beauty was 
seen slowly walking down the staircase 
watching with a look of amused contempt 
the gay young chattering folk who were 
speeding ‘their | parting guests. The family 
were oblivious of her presence, but every 
visitor saw the apparition. The major 
buttoned his coat, rushed to the door, and 
never again visited the house. My friend 
remained to see it out. ‘The apparition 
followed the major to the door and 
disappeared into the night. 


The Ghost in the Attic. 


If was told this story in San Francisco. 

The incident occurred in the attic of 
one of the old Spanish adobe mansions 
that had survived both earthquake and 
fire and was actually in existence, although 
in bad repair, when I was there fifteen 
years ago. The attic was by no means 
small, being about 20 [t. square, but there 
was no ingress or egress save by the door. 
The roof sloped down n, and in the roof was 
a window, the lower half of which slid up 
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and down. Over the window iron bars 
were fixed. The house had formerly been 
owned by a Spaniard of the old school 
who had made his pile out of silver and 
had retired to the orange groves between 
San Benito and Tulare Lake. He had 
been a masterful old ruffian in his day, 
and Heaven knows what had happened 
in the old adobe mansion. Anyhow, 
although there had been 
rumours of a ghost in the 
house it had never made 
its presence known until 
long after it had been 
taken over by an English 
family. One of the sons 
had made this attic his 
bedroom. One night as 
he lay half asleep and 
half awake he suddenly 
became conscious of a 
presence in his room. The 
door was locked, and he 
knew that whoever was 
there could not get out 
without his knowledge. 
He determined to spring 
up suddenly and make 
straight for a bureau where 
he kept a revolver, but 
before he could carry this 
into effect he felt his left 
hand suddenly gripped bya 
cold, clammy hand. Next 
he felt the breath on his 
cheeks of someone over 
him, and before he could 
think what to do his right 
wrist in turn was gripped 
by another clammy hand. 
Then suddenly botli wrists 


were released. The boy 
had pluck. He jumped 
up, found his revolver, 


rushed to the door, which 
he found still locked, then 
struck a light. He searched 
high and low, but there was 
no one there. The follow- 
ing night a visitor came, 
and it was convenient for 


this boy to share his 
brother’s bedroom, leaving 
the attic to the visitor. The visitor came 
down next morning and recounted a 


similar experience. The man who told me 
this story was the visitor on that occasion. 

A few weeks alter this the old Spaniard, 
the former owner of the house, came to 
’Frisco on business. He was told of the 
presence of the clammy hand in the attic, 
and shook his head. 

** Ah,” said he, ‘ Pedro was like a cat. 
He had nine lives.” 


ue 


The Leprechaun. 
eet now Ireland is greatly exercised over 
the appearance of one of the “little 
folk,” in whose existence, it may surprise 
you to hear, many people still believe. 
A very clever society woman and autho- 
ress believes them to be a shy, primitive 
race with the faculty for disappearing at 
will, just as some savages have a habit of 
curling up and dying when they please. 
It is ‘perhaps too creat a strain on the 
credulity ; for the present | merely ask you 
to repeat that time-worn maxim, “* There 
are more things in Heaven and earth,” 
etc., and try and believe it. 
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Another Trip into the Uncanny 


The Wrecked Adventurer and the Lonely 
Farm. 


HEN I was a boy I would some- 
times visit some old friends 
who farmed land in co. Sligo. 
Potatoes were grown in field 

after field and all round a great bog, from 
which at night would rise exhalations of 
weird and fantastic shapes. The home- 
stead stood by itself a considerable dis- 
tance from the road and a quarter of a 
mile from the farm buildings. It was 
really the house of a squireen rather than 
a farmer, but my friends were thrifty folk 
and had bought their own land, thie 
Squireen having joined the fraternity of 
jovial dispossessed landlords who tell ex- 
traordinary stories in certain hostelries in 
the neighbourhood of Fleet Street and 
earn exiguous incomes on semi-society 
journals. 

It was an evening of the early autumn 
of 1878. The sun had gone down in 
dudgeon, leaving the earth bleak and 
chilly. The window of my bedroom 
looked out across two potato fields, and 
beyond them lay the bog, from which a 
white mist rose as though it were incense 
to the gods. I had undressed and was 
about to tumble into bed—-was, in fact, 
hesitating, as boys do, whether to offer up 
my devotions outside or inside the sheets. 
My back was turned to the window and 
the candle had been blown out when 
suddenly I heard a man’s loud voice. 
“Hello there!’’ I turned round, and to 
my terror and consternation a man was 
looking in at the window, both hands on 
the outside ledge. How he could possibly 
have got there passed my comprehension, 
for it was the first story and the only 
means of reaching the window was up 
the drain pipe. The man wore a huge 
sombrero hat, his eves were harsh and 
flinty and set in a death-like stare. A 
long moustache covered both lips, and 
from the chin hung an imperial beard. 
The rest of the face was clean-shaven. 
The man was of monstrous size. Had I 
seen his whole body I would have ex- 
pected him to be six feet three or four, 
and big in proportion; as it was I only 
saw his head and bust. But the face, 
white - edged with terror, remained in- 
delibly stamped upon my memory. I 
shouted for help, and instantly my elder 
brother, my host. his wife, and a 
serving man all rushed up. ‘There was 
no trace of any visitor, real or ghostly. 
The flower bed beneath the window had 
not been trampled upon, and nowhere 
was there the slightest indication of a 
nocturnal intruder. I described the face 
Thad seen to my host. “God save us!” 
said he. “It’s my brother, Terry.” 

Now for the sequel. In 1go1 I was in 
the United States, and partly from curiosity, 
partly with a professional desire to get 
good copy, I went down to Tampa in 
Florida. Thither came trainloads of pro- 
visions and horses, with their roughriders 
and various regiments of volunteers, whilst 
in the bay rode troopships and cargo boats 
all preparing for Santiago. The men 
camped down near the sea. I Jounged 
amongst them, and a variegated crew they 
were. Suddenly, standing outside a bell 
tent, I saw the figure of a man whose face 
I had never forgotten. It was the night 
visitant of my youth. I could not be mis- 
taken. If the man had sworn that he 
had never heard of Ireland I would have 
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deemed him a liar and stuck to my con- 
victions. However, I fell into conversation 
with him, discussing the war, the prospects 
of peace, Roosevelt, the indiscretions of 
General Shafter, the skill of General Wood, 


Bassano 


MISS OLIVE RAE 


As the May Queen in Merrie England, produced at 
the Savoy in 1903. Miss Rae—who is the possessor of 
a bright, flexible soprano voice of most sympathetic 
quality, which has received careful training at the 
hands of the famous Paris teacher, M. Bouhy—is giving 
a concert on Thursday afternoon, June 4, at the Salle 
Erard, Great Marlborough Street, W., which promises 
to be a most successful entertainment 


under whose command were the rough- 
riders. In the middle of the conversation 
I turned to lim abruptly and said :— 

‘“‘Is.your name Terence Murphy ?”’ 

Just as suddenly his accent changed 
from the drawl of -the western prairie to 
the brogue of western Ireland. 

** Tt is,’ said he. 

“And do you happen to know Bally- 
magrorty?”’ said J. 

“My brother farms it,” said he quietly. 

I felt a numbing sensation like para- 
lysis pass down my spine. But retaining 
my composure I said :— 

“Where were you in the early autumn 
of 1878?” 

His fingers played with his beard, 
which was stillin the main black although 
flecked with grey. Then as recollection 
came to him he said :— 

“T sailed round the Horn in September 
of that year bound for Iquique. We were 
driven ashore on one of the Choros Islands, 
and I may tell you, sir, it was a near 
squeak. I thought I was drowned, and 
indeed was half-dead when I was picked 
up by a schooner bound for Rio.” 

“Did you think of the old home,” I 
asked, ‘“‘as you were dying?” 

**1 don’t remember,” said he. ‘‘ But it 
is likely I would. For when danger is 
around it’s Ballymagrorty my thouglits 
turn towards.” 

Then I told how I recognised him. 

“Next time you are in that predica- 
ment,” said I, “ you might hammer on the 
window of one of your own kith and kin 
and leave innocent strangers alone.” 

**T will,” said he and laughed. 

Then we drifted into an improvised 
restaurant and fed on antelope steak of 
ancient lineage. 
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- affected the line of inheritance. 


Poor Murphy ran up against a bullet 
on San Juan Hill, but I never heard 
whether he paid a surprise visit as dead 
men often do to the old home. 


The Ghostly Monk. 


AS Tue Tatriter is a family journal 

I think a story of a clergyman 
ought to be told. This clergyman has 
since become a bishop, and there is no 
record, so far as I know, of episcopal 
exaggeration. (Ahem!) Visiting an old 
family country mansion he arrived in the 
evening just in time for dinner, and was 
shown into the library, where a jolly fire 
was blazing and formality dispensed with. 
To his surprise he saw seated at a table 
a monk—a healthy, muscular, man-of-the- 
world sort of monk, Nothing was said, 
and in a minute the hostess came in to 
welcome her guest. At dinner he remarked 
upon the presence of the monk in the 
library. “Did vou see him?” asked the 
hostess. ‘‘ Yes, certainly,” was the answer. 
“JT. wish you would find out what he 
wants,” she said. “ He has been haunting 
this house for some generations.” The 
clergyman undertook the task, and sure 
enough the following evening at about 
the same hour the monk appeared. 

* How do you do ?”’ said the clergyman. 
“What can I do for you?” The monk 
seemed highly pleased to be spoken to, 
and explained that some centuries ago, in 
Catholic days, he had been father con- 
fessor inthat house. One morning he had 
received a confession from the lady of the 
house, an important confession, for it 
The con- 
fession had come unexpectedly, and his 
mind was full of the hunt which he was 
about to join, for in those far-off days 
even monks were human. Realising the 
importance of what had been told him, 
and contrary to the canons of his Church, 
he jotted down on a sheet of paper the 
salient facts for his careful consideration 
upon his return. The paper he enclosed 
in a book, and this book he hid in an 
aperture of the wall which was covered 
by a brick and known to very few. 

This worldly monk was thrown off his 
horse and broke his neck at that very 
hunt. He appears to have been a worthy 
person, for the only thing that lay upon 
his conscience as he passed through Pur- 
gatory to the celestial regions was this 
confession,. the facts of which existed in 
black and white—contrary, as I say, to 
the canons of Mother Church. Time and 
time again would he return to the house 
hoping that some good Samaritan would 
speak to him, for his hands were not of 
the earth earthy and he could not himself, 
being a ghost, remove the brick and 
destroy the paper. ‘Therefore he besought 
the clergyman, whose hands were of the 
earth earthy, to proceed to the aperture, 
find the book, and destroy the paper. 
The clergyman told the family of his 
interview, and a family procession moved 
to the spot indicated. Sure enough the 
aperture was discovered, the book was 
there, the paper was inside the book, and 
it was solemnly consigned to the flames. 
The monk returned no more. 

Of course, everybody will believe this 
story except the end of it. No one will 
believe that the family did not read the 
paper. All I can say is that if they did 
the contents were never disclosed. 
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The Ghost that Set Up its own 
Skeleton. 

EDICAL students are 
notoriously irreverent ; 
serious views come to 
them later on in life. 

And ,they. are apt to take a 
material.view of the sanctities 
of the human body. But even 
their materialism sometimes 
gets a jolt. 

This eerie story was told to 
me by a doctor in the west of 
Ireland one, evening as we were 
discussing supernatural things. 
He was. a. King’s man and 
therefore held a London degree. 
In his student days he used to 
foregather with a number of his 
college. chums in a house in 
Bloomsbury where lodged a 
student to whom money was 
not of much object. 

By some subterranean means 
these young sparks had got 
hold of a corpse to dissect. It 
was the body of a distinguished- 
looking man, well nourished, 
and giving every indication of 
cleanly habits during life. The 
corpse was regarded as a great 
find, and for several nights 
careful scientific dissection went 
on. After all dissecting possi- 
bilities had been exhausted the 
owner proceeded to retain the 
skeleton and took tlie neces- 
sary means to have tle bones 
cleansed. 

About a month later half- 
a-dozen of the fellows met for 
a jollification, and I fear that 
what with whisky and soda, rum 


punch, and other deleterious and distinctly unmedical lotions 
the wee sma’ hours found them in a rollicking mood if not in 


an intoxicated condition. Practical jokes 
followed fast and furious upon each other, 
and finally irreverent hands were laid 
upon the new bleached skeleton. Nothing 
would satisfy one youngster but to detach 
the skull and place it in the bed of the 
student lodger. This led to other pranks 
on the unfortunate skeleton, and before 
long arms and legs were distributed in 
various parts of the room. Another hour’s 
jollification witnessed the exhaustion of 
the party. Arm chairs were requisitioned 
for sleep, and there was a brisk fight for 
possession of the sofa. Soon silence came 
upon them. The room was dark enough 
for it reeked with tobacco smoke. Sleep 
came to tired eyes and one or two hog- 
gishly snored. 

Suddenly a startled voice rang out, 
* Hie! you chaps, look.” All were imme- 
diately on the alert, and surely never did 
a more blood-curdling picture present 
itself, for the bones of that skeleton 
by some unseen agency one by one were 
coming together again. Not a man 
dared move. These brave youths, who 
had not scrupled to play silly jokes 
with a skeleton which six weeks before 
was clothed in the majesty of manhood, 
now sat in a horrid fright, eyes starting 
from their sockets. A nightmare was 
child’s play to this. Soon the whole 
skeleton had been integrated save for the 
head. Then there was a pause. But in 
the silence each man instinctively knew 
that something even yet more uncanny 
was about to happen. After a lapse of 


The three charming daughters of Mr. Leslie Stuart, the well-known composer. 
Mr. Leslie Stuart, whose real name is, of course, T. A. Barrett, is famous as 
the composer of such favourite pieces as Florodora, The Silver Slipper, The 


School Girl, The Belle of Mayfair, etc. 


“THE TUBE KING” 


Sir George Gibb, who has set himself to the Herculean 
task of making the electrified railways of London into 
a “ going concern,"’ and has lately been made receiver 
of the assets and managing director, comes to it witha 
great reputation as an able organiser and administrator. 
Before descending into these underground labyrinths 
he had already done much towards making the North- 
Eastern Railway what it is as well as having been on 
the royal commissions on the reform of the War 
Office and of the London traffic. He is a Scotsman by 
birth and comes of an old Aberdeenshire family, and 
is one of the most genial and charming of personalities 
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about thirty seconds the door 
opened, and on a level with the 
handle the skull was seen to 
advance slowly to the corner of 
the room where stood the rest 
of the skeleton. The skull rose 
to the level of the neck and 
was placed in position by the 
same unseen agency that had 
brought together the other parts. 
Nothing more had happened, 
and it was half-an-hour before 
the first student dared utter a 
word. Then all rushed for hats 
and coats. 

“My God, you fellows! 
Are you going to leave me 
here alone with that?” ex- 
claimed the medical lodger, 
pointing dramatically to the 
skeleton. 

This is how my informant 
finished the story: “Not one 
of us was disposed to stay 
there, but I said to him in a 
whisper, ‘Come and spend the 
night with me, old man.’ 

“And so we left the room 
where the ghost of the departed 
erandee had set up his own 
skeleton. Gad,myson! ’Iwas 
an-experience you would not 
go hunting for. Billy Stephens, 
who lodged there and owned 
the skeleton, got such a sickener 
that he gave up medicine and 
took to the Church.” 


th 2 coy 
The Return of the Soldier. 


‘There is another tradition 
in my family that a 
great - great - granduncle, who 


fought at Corunna under Sir John Moore, stood behind that 
great man as he was shot and caught him as he fell. 


It is said 
that Sir John died in his arms. 
Half-a-century went by, and during 
that time I suppose the old soldier was 
never mentioned by the family, for he had 
been a wild. blade whilst we have been 
Quakers since the days of George Fox. 
One summer evening my grandlather and 
his children sat under the verandah of the 
ancestral farmstead. It was one of those 
delicious hazy evenings late in August 
when the day seems loth to depart, linger- 
ing lovingly on field and hedgerow and 
only sinking away into the west before 
the force majeure of time and tide. A 
winding path led up from the road to the 
house and was visible all the way. Sud- 
denly on this side of the gate appeared a 
strange apparition. It was a man dressed 
as a soldier of the Peninsular period. 
There was the long coat seemingly cut 
away but really caught back by hooks ; 
there were the short grey knickerbockers 
tucked down into high jack boots. On 
his head was a triangular hat and a ruffle 
hung from his neck. One heard the clank 
of his sword as he slowly marched up the 
pathway on to the lawn. Then the clank 
of the sword died away, the man looked 
at my grandfather, saluted, and dis- 
appeared into space. The whole family 
saw it, but trained as they were to Puritan 
ways none showed the least excitement. 
“Come, children,” said the head of the 


house. “He was of our blood but not of 
our faith. Let us go into family wor- 
ship.” 


Et voila tout! 


